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“I  am  afraid  to  see— I  am  afraid!” 
she  said,  very  low,  leaning  her  fore¬ 
head  on  her  father’s  arm. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  dear;  don’t  fear,” 
he  whispered  tenderly,  paternally  ca¬ 
ressing  her  black  hair. 

“Be  silent;  keep  silence,”  said  she, 
with  a  quick  shiver.  She  continued 
to  lean  on  his  shoulder,  hiding  her  face, 
shrinking  all  over.  The  Marquis  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  to  keep  up 
her  quivering,  feeble  body;  she  hid 
more,  clinging  to  her  father  as  to  a 
raft  of  safety.  He  sometimes  felt  her 
quiver  all  through  her  nerves. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  asked 
then. 

“No,  no!”  she  said,  more  by  gesture 
than  voice. 

“Ijook,  look — don’t  be  frightened,” 
suggested  the  deluded  man. 

“Be  silent!”  she  answered,  shudder¬ 
ing.  He  held  her  up,  waiting  with  a 
madman’s  patience  that  would  wait 
for  hours,  days,  months,  years,  pro¬ 
vided  the  truth  of  his  delusion  were 
proved. 

“Blanca,  darling,”  the  Marquis  mur¬ 
mured,  sometimes  encouraging  her 
tenderly.  She  answered  with  a  sigh, 
that  seemed  a  lamenting,  suffering 
child’s  sob.  Holding  her  against  his 
breast,  Formosa  felt  the  strong  rigid¬ 
ity  of  that  young  sickly  frame  shaken 
by  long  shivers.  When  she  trembled 
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all  over  he  felt  the  rebound.  It  seemed 
to  him  the  implored  revelation  was  im¬ 
minent.  He  again  said  to  her,  obsti¬ 
nately,  pitilessly,  “How  do  you  feel?” 
She  waved  her  hand,  in  an  alarmed 
way,  as  if  she  wished  to  chase  away  a 
frightful  thought  or  a  dreadful  vision. 
What  did  the  agony  of  that  young 
breast  matter  to  him,  the  fatal  want  of 
balance  in  the  nerves?  In  that  chilly, 
virginal  room,  a  circle  of  light  on  the 
ceiling  from  the  Virgin’s  lamp  alone 
breaking  the  shadow,  with  the  quiv¬ 
ering  form  in  his  arms,  the  soul  trem¬ 
bling  before  Divine  mysteries,  he  felt 
it  a  solemn  moment;  time  and  space 
were  not.  He,  Formosa,  was  facing  at 
last  the  great  mystery.  From  his  in¬ 
nocent  daughter’s  lips  he  would  know 
his  life’s  secret,  his  future;  the  fatal 
numbers  that  contained  his  fortune— 
the  spirit  would  tell  Bianca  Maria 
everything,  and  she  would  tell  him. 

“Blanca,  Bianca,  implore  him  to  come 
and  tell  you  whether  we  are  to  live  or 
die.  Pray,  to  him,  because  he,  the 
spirit,  comes  forth  from  the  Divine, 
to  tell  you  the  Divine  word;  pray  to 
him,  if  he  is  here  near  you,  or  in  you, 
if  he  is  before  your  eyes  or  your  fancy; 
pray  to  him,  Bianca,  pray  to  him.  Our 
life  is  at  stake.  Save  us,  Bianca,  save 
us!” 

He  went  on  speaking.  Incoherently, 
invoking  the  spirit’s  presence,  address¬ 
ing  the  wildest,  saddest  prayers  to  her 
and  to  him.  The  girl,  trembling,  shiv- 
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ering,  her  teeth  chattering  with  ter¬ 
ror,  clung  on  her  father’s  neck,  like  a 
suffering  child,  fastened  like  a  vise. 
She  said  no  more,  but  it  was  evident 
the  hour,  the  surroundings  and  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  voice.  Increased  her  nervousness. 
A  stifled  sob  came  from  her  breast,  and 
a  very  faint,  constant  lament,  like  a 
dying  child’s,  from  her  lips.  He  spoke 
to  her  all  the  time,  but  when  he  got 
more  urgent,  almost  wrathful  in  his 
sorrow,  he  felt  her  arms  twitching 
with  despair.  Then  gradually  a  change 
came.  To  begin  with,  Bianca’s  hands 
and  forehead  were,  as  usual,  icy  cold; 
she  was  so  bloodless,  she  bad  lost  her 
vital  heat.  Indeed,  in  that  spasm  the 
deluded  old  man  bad  felt  that  her 
whole  body  was  frozen.  Suddenly,  at 
intervals,  when  her  teeth  stopped  chat¬ 
tering  and  her  arms  relaxed  through 
debility,  he  felt  a  slight  heat  rising 
under  the  skin  on  her  hands  and  up  to 
her  forehead.  It  seemed  a  current  of 
heat  spreading  all  through  her  young 
body,  which  filled  her  impoverished 
veins  with  warm  blood,  and  made  her 
forehead  and  bands  burn..  He  heard 
her  breathing  get  more  distressed, 
sometimes  her  breast  rose  with  a  long 
sigh,  as  if  she  needed  air.  Twice  he 
tried  to  put  her  head  down  on  the  pil¬ 
low,  but  she  gave  a  frightened  shiver. 

“Don’t  leave  me  alone,  for  the  love 
of  God,”  she  stammered,  like  a  baby. 

“I  won’t  leave  you.  Tell  me  what 
you  see,”'  he  repeated,  indomitable  and 
implacable. 

“It  Is  dreadful,  dreadful,”  Blanca 
stammered,  going  on  trembling,  trem¬ 
bling  as  if  she  bad  the  body  of  an  old 
woman  of  seventy. 

“What  Is  dreadful?  Speak,  Blanca, 
tell  me  everything;  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen.” 

“Oh!”  lamented  she,  despondingly. 

Now  the  teeth  had  given  up  chatter¬ 
ing,  her  short  breathing  came  from 
her  month  faintly,  she  burnt  all  over, 
and  her  quick  respiration  scorched  her 


father’s  neck  where  her  head  leant;  be¬ 
sides  this,  her  tempies  and  puise  beat 
rapidly,  but  her  father,  possessed  al¬ 
together  by  bis  madness,  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  half  light  of  that  chilly  night, 
close  to  the  poor,  drowsy  soul  in  the 
tortured  body,  lost  all  sense  of  reali¬ 
ties.  His  sick  fancy  keenly  enjoyed 
the  hour’s  drama,  without  taking  in 
how  cruel  it  was.  He  was  quivering 
with  joy,  indeed,  as  he  believed  the 
great  moment  of  the  spirit’s  revelation 
had  come;  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Cavalcanti  were  to  be  decided  that 
moment.  His  daughter’s  uneasiness, 
terror,  spasms,  broken  words,  were 
easily  explained;  It  was  the  Favour 
drawing  near.  So  much  time,  so  long 
had  gone  by  in  unhappiness  and 
wretchedness;  now  all  was  to  be 
changed.  To-morrow  he  and  his 
daughter  would  be  rich— have  millions! 
Oppressed  and  uneasy,  Bianca  Maria 
had  slid  down  from  her  father’s  breast 
on  to  the  pillows;  her  whistling  breath 
was  very  audible,  her  eyes  shone  curi¬ 
ously.  Nailed  to  the  spot  by  his  un¬ 
healthy  curiosity,  the  Marquis  stood 
by  the  bed,  watching  his  daughter’s 
every  movement  by  the  lamp-light, 
struck  down  as  she  was  on  that  bed 
of  sorrow.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock,  her  bands  clutched  the  cov¬ 
erlet  wildly;  a  hoarse  cry  came  from 
her  throat. 

“What  is  it?”  the  Marquis  cried  out. 
shaken  also. 

“It  is  the  spirit— the  spirit!”  she 
stammered,  her  voice  changed  to  a 
deep,  cavernous  tone.  “Where  is  it?” 
the  father  said  in  a  whisper. 

“In  the  doorway!  Look  at  it;  it  la 
there!”  she  said  firmly  and  forcibly, 
staring  at  the  door. 

“I  see  nothing— nothing!  lama  poor 
sinnerr*  Formosa  cried  out  despairing¬ 
ly. 

“The  spirit  is  there,”  she  whispered, 
as  if  she  heard  nothing. 

“How  is  it  clad?  What  is  it  doing? 
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What  does  it  saj'?  Biauca,  Bianca, 
pray  to  it!” 

“It  is  clad  in  white  ...  it  does  not 
move  ...  it  says  nothing  .  .  .”  she 
murmured  in  a  dreamy  way. 

“Implore  him— implore  him  to  speak 
to  you.  You  are  free  from  sin,  Bian¬ 
ca.”..*, 

“It  does  not  speak  ...  it  will  not 
speak!” 

“Blanca,  pray  in  God’s  name,  by 
His  strength  and  power.” 

They  kept  silence.  The  Marquis  di 
Formosa  kept  his  whole  attention  on 
the  door  where  his  daughter  alone  saw 
the  spirit,  his  whole  soul  in  prayer. 
She  lay  still  more  restless;  her  burn¬ 
ing  bands  clutched  the  folds  of  the 
sheet  between  her  fingers. 

“What  does  it  say?” 

“It  says  nothing.” 

“But  why  will  It  not  speak?  Why 
has  it  come  if  it  will  not  speak?” 

“It  does  not  answer  me,”  she  replied, 
still  in  the  same  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  from  a  distance. 

“But  what  is  it  doing?” 

“It  looks  at  me  .  .  .  looks  at  me 
steadily  .  .  .  the  eyes  are  so  sad,  so 
sad.  It  looks  pityingly  at  me.  Just  as 
if  I  were  dead.  Am  I  dead  then?” 

“Now  it  will  go  away  without  tell¬ 
ing  you  anything,”  Formosa  shouted 
out  “Ask  him  what  numbers  come 
out  to-morrow.” 

She  g&jji  an  agonized  moan. 

“I  think  it  is  weeping  now  as  if  I 
were  dead;  it  looks  so  to  me.  Tears 
fall  down  its  cheeks.” 

“Tears,  sixty-five,”  Formosa  said  to 
himself,  as  if  he  feared  some  one 
would  bear  him. 

“It  raises  its  band  to  greet  me  .  .  .” 

“Look  how  many  fingers  it  lifts— 
look  well;  make  no  mistake.” 

“Three  fingers.  It  bows  to  me;  It 
wants  to  go  away  .  .  .” 

“Tell  him  to  come  back;  pray  to  him 
-pray  .  .  .” 

“He  signs  ‘yes,’  ”  Bianca  Maria  went 


on  after  a  pause.  “It  is  going  away— 
it  has  gone;  it  has  disappeared  .  .  .” 

“Let  us  praise  God!”  Formosa  cried 
out,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
“The  fingers  three;  the  hand  five;  tears, 
sixty-five;  we  must  find  out  the  num¬ 
ber  for  the  dead  girl.  Let  us  thank 
God!” 

“Yes,  yes,”  the  girl  murmured  in  a 
queer  tone;  “we  must  find  out' the  num¬ 
ber  for  the  dead  girl— we  must  find 
out  .  .  .” 

“We  will  find  out,”  exclaimed  For¬ 
mosa,  laughing  like  a  madman. 

He  thought  no  more  about  his 
daughter,  who  was  now  in  a  state  of 
high  fever  with  the  violence  of  the 
effimere,  that  carries  off  a  life  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  She  panted,  drinking  in 
the  air  with  her  open  mouth,  like  a  dy¬ 
ing  bird.  The  blood  beat  so  wildly  in 
her  veins  it  seemed  it  would  burst 
them;  her  whole  slender  form  burned 
like  red-hot  iron.  But  the  Marquis  di 
Formosa  only  felt  a  youthful  impa¬ 
tience;  he  had  gone  twice  to  the  win¬ 
dow  to  see  if  day  was  breaking.  No; 
he  had  still  some  hours  to  wait  before 
he  could  play  the  spirit’s  numbers.  It 
occurred  to  him  he  had  no  money.  How 
could  he  play?  Not  a  franc.  It  was 
a  cruel  thing,  this  continual  thirst 
nothing  could  satisfy.  But  he  would 
find  the  money  if  he  had  to  sell  the  last 
of  his  furniture  and  pawn  himself. 

He  would  get  it,  now  he  had  got  the 
revelation— now  the  ministering  spirit 
had  deigned  to  enter  his  house.  His  *=• 
fortune  was  in  his  hands;  he  would 
put  everything  on  the  spirit’s  numbers. 

“Oh,  Eoce  Homo!  Ecce  Homo  of 
Cavalcanti  House!  it  was  you  did  us 
this  favor.  A  new  chapel  must  be 
added  for  you,  and  four  lamps  of  mas¬ 
sive  silver,  always  kept  lit,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  you  have  done  for  us.” 
The  Ecce  Homo  would  help  him  to 
get  the  money  too.  Good  and  powerful 
I!cce  Homo,  the  family  protector,  gtve 
money— money  to  gamble  with! 
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Raspberries  and  blueberries  so  thick 
as  to  color  the  roadside,  mile  after 
mile,  are  a  delightful  temptation  to  a 
natural  man  whose  home  is  in  a  closely 
settled  district  where  every  edible 
l>erry  that  turns  red  (actual  ripeness 
I'eing  out  of  the  question)  finds  a  small 
boy  beside  the  bush  ready  to  pick  it 
I  succumbed  at  once.  In  fact  I  suc¬ 
cumbed  too  soon.  The  road  was  long, 
and  the  berries  grew  fatter  and  riper, 
or  so  I  thought,  as  I  proceeded.  It  was 
a  real  tragedy.  Does  anything  in  my 
reader’s  experience  tell  him  what  I 
mean?  If  so,  I  am  sure  of  his  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  not— well,  in  that  case  he 
has  my  sympathy.  Perhaps  he  has 
once  in  his  life  seen  a  small  boy  who, 
at  table,  not  suspecting  what  was  in 
store  for  him,  ate  so  much  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dinner  that  out  of  sheer  physical 
necessity  he  was  compelled  to  forego 
his  favorite  dessert.  Alas,  and  alas! 
A  wasted  appetite  is  like  wasted  time, 
a  loss  Irreparable.  You  may  have 
another,  no  doubt,  on  another  day,  but 
never  the  one  you  sated  upon  Inferior 
fruit. 

Why  should  berries  be  so  many,  and 
a  man’s  digestive  capacity  so  near  to 
nothing?  The  very  bushes  reproached 
me;  like  a  jealous  housewife  who  finds 
her  choicest  dainties  discarded  on  the 
plate.  “We  have  piped  unto  you  and 
ye  have  not  danced,’’  they  seemed  to 
mutter,  I  grew  shame-faced  and 
looked  the  other  way;  at  the  splendid 
rosettes  of  red  bunchberries;  at  a  bush 
full  of  red  (another  red)  mountain-holly 
berries,  red  with  a  most  exquisite  pur¬ 
plish  bloom,  the  handsomest  berries  in 
the  world,  I  am  ready  to  believe.  Or  I 
stopped  to  consider  a  cluster  of  var- 
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nished  baneberries,  or  a  few  modest, 
drooping,  leaf-bidden  Jewels  of  the 
twisted  stalk.  In  truth  and  in  short, 
it  was  berry-time  in  Franconia.  What 
a  strait  a  man  would  have  been  in  if 
all  kinds  bad  been  humanly  edible. 

With  all  the  rest  there  was  no  pass¬ 
ing  the  strangely  blue  bear-plums,  as 
northern  people  call  the  fruit  of  Clin- 
tonia.  A  strange  blue,  I  say.  Left  to 
myself  I  should  never  have  found  a 
word  for  it;  but  by  good  luck  I  raised 
the  question  with  a  man  who,  as  I  now 
suppose,  is  probably  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  could  have  told  me 
what  I  needed  to  know.  He  is  an  au¬ 
thority  upon  pottery  and  porcelain,  and 
he  answered  on  the  instant,  though  I 
cannot  hope  to  quote  him  exactly,  that 
the  color  was  that  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
Every  Chinese  dynasty,  I  think  he  said, 
has  a  color  of  its  own  for  its  pottery. 
When  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynas¬ 
ty  was  asked  what  shade  he  would 
have  the  royal  dinner  set,  he  replied; 
“Let  it  be  that  of  the  sky  after  rain.’’ 
And  so  it  was  the  color  of  Franconia 
bear-plums.  Which  strikes  me  as  a 
circumstance  very  much  to  the  Ming 
dynasty’s  credit 

In  a  lonely  stretch  of  the  road  with  a 
cattle  pasture  on  one  side  and  a  wood 
on  the  other,  where  tall  grass  in  full 
fiower  stood  between  the  horse  track 
and  the  wheel-rut  (this  was  a  good 
berrying-place,  also,  had  I  been  equal 
to  my  opportunity),  I  stood  still  to 
enjoy  the  music  of  a  hermit  thrush, 
which  happened  to  be  at  just  the  right 
distance.  A  holy  voice  it  was,  singing 
a  psalm,  measure  responding  to  meas¬ 
ure  out  of  the  same  golden  throat.  I 
tried  to  fit  words  to  it.  “Oh,”  it  be¬ 
gan,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the 
strophe  there  were  no  syllables  in  our 
heavy,  consonant-weighted  English 
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tongue.  It  might  be  Spanish,  1  thought 
—musical  vowels  with  I’s  and  d’s  hold¬ 
ing  them  together.  I  remembered  the 
reputed  saying  of  Charles  V,  that  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  language  of  the  gods,  and 
was  ready  to  add,  “and  of  hermit 
thrushes.”  But  perhaps  this  was  only 
a  fancy.  One  thing  was  certain:  the 
bird  sang  in  Spanish  or  in  something 
better.  If  a  man  could  eat  raspberries 
as  long  as  he  can  listen  to  sweet 
sounds! 

4> 

On  the  railroad— a  place  which  I 
have  always  found  literally  alive  with 
sung  and  wings,  not  only  in  May  and 
June,  but  in  September  and  October— 
I  walked  for  forty-five  minutes,  by  the 
watch,  without  hearing  so  much  as  a 
bird’s  note.  Almost  the  only  living 
creature  that  I  saw  (three  berry-pick¬ 
ers  and  a  dog  excepted)  was  a  red 
squirrel  which  sat  on  end  on  the  top 
of  a  tall  stump,  with  his  tall  over  his 
back,  and  ate  a  raspberry  as  if  to  show 
me  how.  “You  think  you  are  an  epi¬ 
cure,”  he  said;  “and  you  stuff  yourself 
so  full  in  half  an  hour  that  you  have 
to  fast  for  half  a  day  afterw'ard.  What 
sort  of  epicurean  philosophy  is  that? 
I.ook  at  me.”  Arid  I  looked.  He  held 
the  berry— which  must  have  been 
something  less  than  ripe— between  his 
fore-paws,  just  as  he  would  have  held 
a  nut,  and  after  looking  at  me  to  make 


sure  1  was  paying  attention  twirled  it 
round  and  round  against  his  teeth  till 
it  grew  smaller  and  smaller  before  my 
eyes,  and  then  It  was  gone.  “There!” 
said  the  saucy  chap,  as  he  held  up  his 
empty  fingers.  The  operation  had  con¬ 
sumed  a  full  minute  at  the  very  least 
At  that  rate,  no  doubt  a  man  could 
swallow  raspberries  from  morning  till 
night  But  what  good  would  it  do 
him?  He  might  as  well  be  swallowing 
the  wind.  No  human  mouth  could  tell 
raspberry  juice  from  warm  water,  in 
doses  so  infinitesimal. 

The  sight  nevertheless,  gave  me  a 
new  conception  of  the  pitch  of  deli¬ 
cacy  to  which  the  sense  of  taste  might 
be  cultivated.  It  was  evident  that  our 
human  faculty,  comfortably  as  we  get 
on  with  it  in  the  main,  is  only  a  coarse 
and  bungling  tool,  never  more  than 
half  made,  perhaps,  or  quite  as  likely 
spoiled  by  millenniums  of  abuse.  I 
could  really  have  envied  the  chickaree, 
if  such  a  feeling  had  not  seemed  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  man’s  dignity.  Besides, 
a  palate  so  supersusceptible  might 
prove  an  awkward  possession,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  on  second  thought,  fw 
one  who  must  live  as  one  of  the  “civ¬ 
ilized,”  and  take  his  chances  with 
cooks.  All  things  considered,  I  was 
better  off,  perhaps,  with  the  old  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  old  method— a  duller 
taste  and  larger  mouthfuls. 


DEAFNESS.* 


I  suppose  that  mcst  at  first  resent  the 
suggestion  that  they  are  growing  deaf. 
I  did  so;  indeed,  it  was  several  months 
after  others  began  to  remark  upon  my 
deafness  before  I  could  realize  my  al¬ 
tered  status  with  the  world,  and  then 
not  from  what  people  told  me,  or  even 

*  Deafness  and  Cheerfnlness.  By  A.  W.  .Tsekson. 
Oopyrltht,  ItOl,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


from  my  inability  to  hear  them,  but 
from  certain  trifling  but  suggestive  in¬ 
cidents.  I  sat  reading  one  morning, 
when  all  at  once  I  missed  the  compan¬ 
ionable  tick  of  the  clock.  My  first 
thought  was  that  it  had  stopped.  I 
looked  up;  the  position  of  the  hands 
suggested  no  loss  of  time.  I  looked 
more  closely;  the  pendulum  was  swing- 
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ing  as  usual.  I  looked  out  upon  the 
town~clock  In  a  near  steeple;  the  two 
marked  the  hour  alike  or  nearly  so. 
The  truth  came  home  almost  as  a  blow 
that  staggered  me;  it  was  I  that  had 
vtopped.  It  was,  however,  in  contact 
with  outward  nature  that  the  scope  of 
my  loss  was  most  vividly  borne  in 
upon  me.  One  morning  I  was  early 
out  of  doors.  It  was  late  in  May,  and 
the  birds  on  the  lawn  and  in  tree  and 
bush  were  holding  carnival.  For  a 
little  time  I  watched  them,  when  all 
at  once  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  did 
not  hear  them.  Could  it  be  that  they 
were  not  singing?  A  robin  alighted 
ou  the  lawn  a  little  distance  away.  He 
lifted  up  his  beak;  I  was  quite  sure  I 
saw  a  familiar  movement  of  his  throat; 
but  no  note  came  to  me.  I  turned  into 
my  home  reflecting,  “I  shall  never  hear 
the  birds  again  as  I  have  heard  them.” 
Another  day  I  was  standing  beside  a 
little  river  near  my  home.  It  flowed 
in  its  usual  curves,  it  rippled  over 
stones  as  was  its  wont;  but  to  me  it 
was  a  silent  river;  it  glided  past  me 
but  spoke  not,  nor  ever  after  would 
speak  to  me.  At  another  time  I  was 
standing  in  a  pine  grove  in  the  season 
of  the  year 

When  the  pine  tosses  its  cones. 

The  cones,  indeed,  were  lying  around 
me.  I  looked  up;  the  breeze  was  sway¬ 
ing  the  branches,  but 

The  song  of  its  waterfall  tones 

was  not  borne  down  to  me.  At  yet 
another  time  I  drew  up  my  curtain 
early  one  morning  and  was  surprised 
to  find  it  raining  heavily.  From  child¬ 
hood  the  sound  of  falling  rain  had  been 
peculiarly  pleasant  to  me;  but  now  I 
discovered  that  the 

Drip-drop,  drip-drop,  over  the  eaves. 
And  drip-drop  over  the  sycamore 
leaves. 


Thus  through  a  few  simple  incidents 
was  my  changed  estate  made  plain  to 
me.  There  was  still  for  me  the  thun¬ 
der’s  crash,  the  tempest’s  roar,  the  cat¬ 
aract’s  plunge;  but,  aside  from  these 
and  the  like  heavier  noises,  I  must 
henceforth  live  in  a  soundless  world. 
I  remember  reading  about  this  time 
Krummacher’s  dialogue  between  Adam 
and  Eloab,  his  attendant  angel,  and 
seeing  in  it  a  suggestion  of  myself 
though  taken  in  the  reverse.  It  is  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  and  the  young 
Adam  notes  with  anxiety  the  deepen¬ 
ing  twilight.  In  some  things  he  was 
not  as  well  instructed  as  1;  at  any 
rate,  as  shown  in  the  pleasant  story, 
he  did  not  know  that  a  sensation  the 
less  does  not  mean  a  reality  extin¬ 
guished.  So  he  asks  of  his  angel  if 
the  young  creation  tcill  go,  swallowed 
up  In  Old  Night  I  had  no  suspi¬ 
cion  that  sound  would  go,  swallowed 
up  in  Old  Silence.  I  had  not  a  passing 
doubt  but  that  to  other  ears  the  birds 
warbled,  and  the  river  laughed,  and  the 
rain-drops  pattered,  and  the  pine-trees 
moaned;  it  was  I  that  had  gone. 

1  write  thus  of  myself,  well  assured 
tliat  I  tell  in  substance  the  experience 
of  the  great  multitude  of  my  fellow- 
sufferers.  Now  I  would  not  magnify 
this  experience  unduly;  there  are  sor¬ 
rows  everywhere  in  comparison  with 
which  it  is  entitled  to  no  mention.  Yet 
he  is  strangely  ^'anting  in  sensibility 
who  can  take  it  home  with  cheerful 
spirit.  He  need  not  be  rebellious,  but 
he  can  hardly  be  less  than  pensive  and 
regretful.  To  the  ordinary  sounds  of 
nature  he  is  dead.  In  his  world  leaves 
cannot  rustle,  or  doves  coo,  or  insects 
hum.  Tree,  air,  bird,  river,  which  be¬ 
fore  would  converse  with  him  in  any 
solitude,  now  speak  to  no  purpose.  Be¬ 
fore  him  the  vast  drama  goes  on,  but 
it  is  only  acted.  A  histrionic,  but  no 
voice  is  there. 

The  significance  of  this  loss  intensi¬ 
fies  as  we  contemplate  It  more.  The 


was  no  longer  for  me. 
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pleasure  of  sound  in  nature,  because 
of  its  very  constancy,  is  hardly  to  be 
appreciated  until  it  is  lost.  We  fail  to 
note  it  because  it  is  so  normal.  The 
usual  commiseration  of  deafness  goes 
no  further  than  the  disadvantage  It 
occasions  in  the  necessary  communica¬ 
tions  of  life;  Just  as  of  blindness,  that 
it  makes  impossible  the  direction  of 
one’s  hands  in  their  tasks,  of  one’s  feet 
in  their  walk.  These  practical  disad¬ 
vantages  are  indeed  serious  and  ob¬ 
trusive,  but  in  either  case  the  measure 
of  deprivation  reaches  far  beyond  them. 
Beyond  the  use  of  eyes  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  objects  is  the  simple  joy  of  light; 
and  we  give  no  due  estimate  of  the 
blind  man’s  griefs  till  we  take  reckon¬ 
ing  of  this. 

««****« 

The  crowing  of  a  cock  under  your 
window  may  not  be  a  pleasant  sound, 
but  It  is  not  without  melody  as  it 
comes  from  a  distant  farmyard.  The 
croak  of  frogs  may  grate  harshly  if 
very  near,  but  at  a  little  distance  it  is 
a  lullaby  to  go  to  sleep  upon.  The  cow 
has  no  fame  even  in  poetry  as  a  musi¬ 
cian,  yet  her  moo  as  borne  to  us  from 
her  pasture  is  musical.  The  thunder’s 
peal  may  startle  and  terrify  if  it  comes 
from  just  above  you;  but  borne  to  you 
from  the  distant  sky  it  seems  the  roll¬ 
ing  bass  of  “heaven’s  deep  organ.” 
Emerson  tells  us  how  the  Indian  is 
daunted  by  soft  music  which  is 
“wrought  from  barking  waves,”  and 
how  in  the  scream  of  the  panther  in 
the  wild  the  child  may  hear  “convent- 
chanting.”  The  farmer’s  wife  very 
likely  is  no  prima  donna,  and  her  voice 
is  sharp  and  shrill  as  she  flings  It 
across  the  fields  In  her  noonday  call  to 
him;  but  Its  tone  Is  not  unworthy  of 
Nilsson  when  It  reaches  him.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  very  element  by  which 
sound  is  conveyed  to  us  is  charged 
with  the  further  office  of  cleansing  it 
from  discord  that  it  may  become  pure 
and  pleasant  to  the  ears.  This,  how¬ 


ever,  is  of  no  purpose  to  the  deaf  man. 
With  the  sound  he  loses  the  music  too; 
and  so,  when  he  wakes  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  loss,  it  'is  with  a 
sense  of  bereavement  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  can  scarcely  tell.  He  realizes 
that  not  only  is  a  faculty  destroyed,  but 
that  also  an  ever  haunting  joy  has  de¬ 
parted.  There  is  within  him  a  chord 
that  responds  to  a  harmony,  but  he  has 
been  banished  to  another  realm  where 
that  harmony  is  not  for  him. 

Only  the  half,  however,  has  as  yet 
been  told.  While  the  status  with  na¬ 
ture  is  thus  changing,  the  status  with 
men  is  undergoing  a  similar  change. 
The  finer  chords  of  nature  are  lost, 
but  the  discords  of  the  human  voice 
are  unhappily  in  evidence.  Few  speak 
to  the  deaf  in  pleasant  tones.  I  well 
remember  the  impression  that  my  wife 
was  becoming  very  peremptory  with 
me.  Her  requests  seemed  orders;  her 
invitations  were  suggestive  of  com¬ 
mands.  On  her  lips  might  be  smiles, 
but  there  was  severity  between  them. 
The  people  whom  I  met  on  the  street 
seemed  impatient  with  me.  The  grocer 
with  whom  I  traded  weighed  and 
measured  as  usual,  but  a  familiar  geni¬ 
ality  had  gone  out  of  his  voice.  The 
expressman  did  my  errands,  but  he 
spoke  roughly.  The  hostler  was  oblig¬ 
ing  in  conduct,  but  his  few  and  proper 
words  came  harshly  to  my  ears.  It 
seemed  as  if  sympathy  and  klndlinesa 
had  gone  out  of  human  tones,  as  for 
me,  Indeed,  they  had. 

Of  course  this  apparent  harshness 
was  due  to  a  strained  and  unnatural 
use  of  the  voice  in  the  effort  to  make 
me  hear.  The  old  kindness  was  there, 
but  the  tones  belled  it.  The  tenderer 
emotions  were  as  they  had  been,  or 
perhaps  enhanced  by  my  evident  mis¬ 
fortune;  but  the  instrument  that  con¬ 
veyed  them  was  out  of  tune. 

Such  was  my  experience,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  so  many  others  with  difference 
of  detail.  And  through  this  experience 
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it  was  at  length  borne  in  upon  me,  that 
as  the  liner  voices  of  nature  so  the 
tenderer  and  sweeter  human  tones 
were  no  more  for  me;  that  save  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  there  were  for  me 
only  the  rasping  discords  which  an 
unnatural  utterance  is  sure  to  bring 
forth.  Does  any  one  think  this  no  seri¬ 
ous  matter?  It  is  permitted  him  to 
experiment  for  a  time,  to  suppress  the 
gentler  qualities  of  tone,  and  observe 
the  practical  effect  Try  this  suppres¬ 
sion  In  invitation  to  a  child,  and  see 
whether  he  will  come  to  you  or  run 
away  from  you.  Try  it  with  the  sor¬ 
rowing,  and  note  how  far  you  succeed 
in  comforting  them.  Try  it  with  one 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  see  whether 


you  call  him  back  to  reason  or  inten¬ 
sify  his  frenzy.  Let  the  young  man 
try  It  In  his  tale  of  love,  and  note  in 
which  direction  it  will  move  a  maid¬ 
en’s  hesitating  will.  Try  It  for  a  time 
in  the  household;  let  wife  speak  to  hus¬ 
band  or  husband  to  wife  in  such  a  tone 
as  the  deaf  habitually  hear,  and  note 
its  effect  upon  domestic  peace.  Per¬ 
haps  imagination,  without  the  aid  of 
experiment,  may  suflaciently  realize  the 
consequence.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
these  human  tones  are  the  solace  and 
the  madness  of  the  world;  and  to  be 
shut  out  wholly  from  the  melody  that 
gladdens  and  given  over  wholly  to  the 
discord  that  grates  may  be  an  endur¬ 
able,  but  it  is  certainly  no  easy  fate. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Lovers  of  “Boz”  will  be  cheered  to 
know  that  nine  different  editions  of 
Charles  Dickens’s  works  are  now  in 
course  of  publication. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  occurs  on  the  26th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  next  year,  and  that  date  is  fixed 
for  the  inauguration  of  an  imposing 
monument  to  his  memory.  By  that 
time  also,  the  “Mus6e  Victor  Hugo” 
will  be  in  full  working  order. 

It  must  surely  be  superfluous  to  be¬ 
speak  a  welcome  for  the  biography  of 
Eugene  Field,  which  the  Scribners 
have  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It 
is  written  by  Mr.  Slason  Thompson, 
for  many  years  a  fellow-worker  with 
Mr.  Field  upon  the  Chicago  “Record- 
Herald,”  and  It  contains  many  of  Mr. 
Field’s  letters,  bits  of  his  unpublished 
writings  and  reproductions  of  some 


of  the  drawings  with  which  he  delight¬ 
ed  to  embellish  his  correspondence. 

The  fact  that  the  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Max  Miiller  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  university  of  Tokio  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  “Yankees  of  the  East” 
are  to  be  reckoned  with  as  competitors 
in  the  fields  of  scholarship  and  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  in  those  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

There  is  shrewdness  and  much  truth 
in  Mr.  Howell’s  remark  in  “Harper’s 
Magazine,”  that  many  people  read 
books  “in  the  fear  of  being  found  out 
not  to  have  read  them.”  If  that  mo¬ 
tive  were  to  cease  to  act.  what  a  fall¬ 
ing-off  there  would  be  In  the  phenome¬ 
nal  sale  of  many  recent  novels. 

“The  Bookworm”  In  “The  Academy” 
protests  with  some  heat  against  the 
practice  which  prevails  In  this  country 
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of  describing  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  as  the 
“Poet  Laureate  of  England.”  “The 
Bookworm”  insists  that  he  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  merely  a  salaried  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Household. 

According  to  the  late  Sir  George  Rus¬ 
sell,  Thackeray’s  own  favorite,  among 
his  books,  was  “Henry  Esmond;”  and, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  Dick¬ 
ens  considered  “David  Copperfleld”  his 
strongest  book.  Probably  both  esti¬ 
mates  would  be  confirmed  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  majority  of  readers. 

“Lucas  Malet,”  the  author  of  the  re¬ 
cently  published  “History  of  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Calmady,”  is  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Kingsley  and  her  true  name  is  Mrs. 
Mary  St.  Leger  Harrison.  She  has 
published  eight  books  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  latest  a  striking, 
though  painful,  study  in  heredity. 

Miss  Mary  Sifton  Pepper’s  “Maids 
and  Matrons  of  New  France,”  which 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  about  to  pub¬ 
lish,  is  devoted  to  the  ladies  of  France 
who  left  their  homes  of  luxury  to 
dwell  in  the  severe  Canadian  climate, 
surrounded  by  savages.  It  supple¬ 
ments  Francis  Parkman’s  histories, 
and  should  be  full  of  interest  and  ro¬ 
mance. 

Pungent,  wise,  searching,  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  timely.  Bishop  J.  L.  Spald¬ 
ing’s  “Aphorisms  and  Reflections”  (A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  revive  a  literary 
form  which  seems  almost  to  have  gone 
out  of  date.  One  cannot  open  the  book 
anywhere  without  coming  upon  some 
keen  and  suggestive  observation;  and 
If  the  Bishop  is  occasionally  caustic, 
It  is  only  when  his  subject  compels 
him. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been 
treated  in  many  ways,  and  from  many 
points  of  view,  literary,  scientific,  po¬ 


litical  and  other;  but  it  has  been  left 
to  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  to  write 
its  history  as  “The  Modern  Mission 
Century,”  and  to  view  it  as  a  cycle  of 
Divine  working.  This  he  does  with 
fulness  of  detail,  yet  with  such  a  ju¬ 
dicious  grouping  of  his  materials  and 
with  so  much  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
as  to  make  the  reading  of  his  narrative 
at  once  easy  and  inspiring.  ‘It  is  a  no¬ 
ble  and  convincing  record  of  Christian 
faith  and  achievement,  from  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi¬ 
ble  Society  in  1802-4  to  the  massacres 
of  missionaries  and  native  converts 
last  year  in  China.  The  Baker  &  Tay¬ 
lor  Co. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  add  another  to 
,  the  delightful  stories  of  the  Southern 
colonies  already  on  their  list  in  “Mls- 
tiess  Brent,”  by  Lucy  Meacham  Tlirus- 
ton.  The  disputes  between  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore’s  settlers  and  William  Clai¬ 
borne’s  traders  on  the  Isle  of  Kent 
supply  the  historical  incident,  and 
Leonard  Calvert  is  the  hero  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  whose  development  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  interest.  Mistress  Brent  herself  , 
is  a  striking  figure,  from  the  moment 
of  her  entrance  as  a  gay,  wiiful  girl, 
flouting  the  good  oflices  of  her  cousin, 
the  governor,  and  bent  on  managing 
her  concerns  herself,  till  in  the  closing 
scenes  she  appears  as  a  capable,  dig¬ 
nified,  resolute  woman,  the  betrothed 
of  the  governor,  and  conducts  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  colony  through  the  critical 
period  between  his  melancholy  death 
and  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  The 
contrast  between  the  elegance  of  her 
tastes  and  habits  and  the  primitive  life 
about  her  makes  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  pictures  in  a  book  as  full  of  color 
and  charm  as  it  is  of  adventure. 

A  heroine  marvellously  endowed 
with  wealth,  talent  and  beauty,  a  score 
or  two  of  admirers,  of  whom  the  read¬ 
er  need  Individualize  but  four,  an  un- 
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scrupulous  rival  and  a  worldly  aunt 
make  up  the  group  of  characters  whose 
love  affairs  in  Nice,  New  York  and 
Santa  Barbara,  form  the  plot  of  Eva- 
lyn  Emerson’s  “Sylvia,  the  Story  of 
an  American  Countess.”  The  Coun¬ 
tess’s  fancy  for  wearing  her  title  in 
Italy  and  leaving  it  off  in  America 
leads  to  the  central  complication.  It 
would  seem  that  not  all  the  twelve  ar¬ 
tists  who  contribute  each  an  “ideal 
portrait”  as  a  frontispiece  for  the  book, 
can  have  been  privileged  to  read  Miss 
Emerson’s  description  of  their  sub¬ 
ject.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  di¬ 
vorce  question  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  general  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  church  and  the  triennial 
council  of  the  Congregational  churches 
were  busy,  at  almost  the  same  moment. 
In  considering  deliverances  regarding 
it.  The  first  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  question  is  information 
touching  the  widely  varying  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  several  states.  To  this 
Mr.  Hugo  Hirsh’s  “Tabulated  Digest 
of  the  Divorce  Laws  of  the  United 
States”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  aid.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  unique  tabulated  form, 
clearly  presented  on  a  single  large 
sheet  folded  within  covers.  Not  only 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  but 
all  who  are  Interested  in  the  subject 
as  a  grave  public  question  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  digest 

The  Scribners  announce  another 
book  by  the  new  Russian  novelist, 
Maxime  Gorky— a  volume  of  stories, 
entitled,  from  the  opening  tale,  “Or- 
loff  and  his  Wife.”  The  “Athenaeum” 
remarks  of  Gorky  that  he  has  had  one 
of  those  extraordinary  careers  which 
would  perhaps  be  rejected  as  too  ro¬ 
mantic  if  sketched  In  fiction.  He  has 
been  shoemaker,  pedlar,  painter,  dock- 
hand.  baker  and  tramp.  Through  these 


vicissitudes  he  maintained  a  hardly 
gratified  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
even  in  his  poorest  days  he  could  al¬ 
ways  claim  a  book  or  two  among  bis 
possessions.  Then  be  began  to  write 
the  story  of  the  life  he  knew,  illu¬ 
mined  by  pity,  darkened  by  pessimism, 
the  hopeless,  sodden  pessimism  of  the 
submerged.  His  sketches  and  tales 
were  so  realistic,  so  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  soil,  that  the  vagrant  rapidly 
became  the  author,  and  now  he  is  a 
literary  lion. 

In  “A  Friend  with  the  Countersign,” 
the  story  of  tlie  Wilderness  Campaign 
which  the  Macmillan  Co.  publish,  the 
usual  conditions  are  reversed,  and  it 
is  the  historical,  not  the  fictitious,  part 
of  his  narrative  on  which  the  writer, 
B.  F.  Benson,  dwells  with  the  fulness 
of  detail  which  marks  genuine  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Jones  Berwick,  the  hero,  will  be 
remembered  as  figuring  in  an  earlier 
book,  “A  Spy  In  the  Civil  War,”  which 
called  forth  very  hearty  praise  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  His  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  present  volume — one  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages — cover  a 
period  from  October,  1863,  when  he  was 
detailed  for  secret  service  in  connection 
with  Gen.  Meade’s  staff,  to  the  time  when 
llie  fall  of  Petersburg  released  him 
from  Libby  Prison.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  minuteness  which  con¬ 
stantly  tempts  one  to  believe  them 
real,  and  will  be  of  absorbing  interest 
to  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to  lin¬ 
ger  over  the  literature  of  the  Civil 
War. 

There  are  a  dozen  women  who  can 
turn  out  clever  fiction  for  one  who  has 
the  knack  of  blending  the  story  and 
the  essay  as  deftly  as  the  writer  of 
“Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden,” 
and  it  is  a  disappointment  at  first  to 
find  her  new  volume  a  novel  pure  and 
simple.  But  on  reading  it,  one  Is  ready 
to  admit  that  it  is  as  noticeable  In  its 
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way  as  its  predecessors.  The  story  of 
a  generous-hearted,  lovable  young 
English  girl,  to  whom  her  uncle’s  be¬ 
quest  of  a  small  German  estate,  with 
the  suggestion  that  she  make  her  home 
on  It,  means  freedom  from  dependence 
herself,  and  the  chance  to  carry  out 
some  rather  quixotic  schemes  for  the 
happiness  of  others  situated  as  she 
has  been— “The  Benefactress”  displays 
oil  u  larger  scale,  and  with  more  vari¬ 
ety,  its  author’s  talent  for  character 
painting,  for  caustic  comment,  and  for 
sympathetic  description  of  outdoor  de¬ 
lights,  while  it  adds  the  interest  of  an 
ingenious  plot,  with  a  thoroughly  like¬ 
able  hero.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Her  years  of  successful  work  on  the 
faculty  of  Smith  College,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  at  the  head  of  her  own  well- 
established  school  for  girls,  would  en¬ 
sure  attention  for  any  book  with  the 
name  of  Helolse  Edwlna  Hersey  on 
the  title-page.  In  a  series  of  letters  to 
au  Imaginary  Helen,  at  boarding- 
school,  and  Margaret,  at  college,  “To 
Girls”  gives  practical  counsel  about 
health,  manners,  reading,  theatre-go¬ 
ing,  the  art  of  speech,  friendship,  Sun¬ 
day  observance,  opportunities  for  wom¬ 
en,  and  many  more  subjects  of  unend¬ 
ing  interest  to  girls  and  their  guar¬ 
dians.  Vivacious  enough  to  attract 
even  the  “average  girl,”  Miss  Hersey’s 
book  assumes  a  higher  standard  of 
attainment  and  purpose  than  many  of 
Its  class,  and  not  the  most  “up-to-date” 
graduate  could  feel  It  beneath  her 
reading.  It  bears  on  every  page  tlie 
marks  of  a  wide  experience  of  life,  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  wise  and  kindly  sympathy. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

The  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams  Drake’s  “New  England  Leg¬ 
ends  and  Folk-Lwe,”  which  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  publish,  has  been  enriched 
by  a  number  of  additions  to  the  text 
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as  well  as  by  many  new  illustrations. 
The  collection  is  a  delightful  one,  and 
it  Is  pleasant  to  find  it  taking  on  a 
new  lease  of  life  in  this  attractive 
form.  The  poets  and  romancers  be¬ 
tween  them  would  leave  little  of  the 
ti'ue  flavor  of  New  England  legends,  if 
they  had  wholly  their  way  with  them; 
and  it  is  a  useful  service  which  Mr. 
Drake  has  rendered  in  preserving  the 
authentic  versions,  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  the  ancient  stories  which  passed 
current  in  the  New  England  of  an 
earlier  day.  The  stories  are  told  with 
fascinating  directness,  and  with  lite¬ 
rary  skill.  To  turn  from  the  turgid 
rhetoric  or  bald  narrative  of  the  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  day  to  tliese 
pages  is  like  coming  into  a  fresher  and 
purer  atmosphere. 

Of  rare  quality  is  the  unpretentious 
little  volume,  “Deafness  and  Cheerful¬ 
ness,”  which  comes  from  the  pen  of  A. 
W.  Jackson,  the  biographer  of  James 
Martineau.  Dr.  Jackson  writes  with 
the  utmost  candor  out  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  under  such  chap¬ 
ter-headings  ns  “Unconscious  Deaf¬ 
ness,”  “Social  Aflllctions,”  “Business 
Embarrassments,”  and  “Helps  and 
Consolations,”  he  offers  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  of  great  value.  On  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  conceal  deafness,  the 
usefulness  of  mechanical  aids  to  hear¬ 
ing,  and  the  advantages  of  acquiring 
the  art  of  lip-reading  he  is  especially 
insistent.  His  advice  as  to  the  temper 
in  which  this  peculiarly  trying  afflic¬ 
tion  should  be  met  combines,  in  a  very 
unusual  way,  the  sympathetic  and  the 
sensible.  As  the  unconscious  revela¬ 
tion  of  moods  in  which  simplicity  and 
dignity,  self-respect  and  tolerance, 
sensitiveness  and  humor,  philosophy 
and  faith  seem  blended,  the  book  has 
a  genuine  psychological  interest.  Both 
substance  and  style  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  gems  of  autobiographical 
literature.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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